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blunders in India have arisen, from a stern determi-
nation to regard all its social, economical, and
political problems from a European point of view.
A similar remark would apply to the judicial arrange-
ments, especially, as will be seen later, those which
deal with the enforcement of contracts and the
collection of debts.

In Madras an exactly opposite course was taken
with reference to the people to be settled with, and
the arrangement for payment of land taxation was
made   with   the  ryots   themselves.      The  amount
demanded was, in the first instance, equal to a third
of the crop, and the settlement occasioned intoler-
able oppression.    In fact, Sir Thomas Munro's first
measures  read  like  the  edicts  of   the   Egyptians
against  the   Jews.      One-third  of   the   crop   was
excessive for a permanent demand by itself; but in
addition  to  this   the   ryot  wras  taxed on the land
sown, not in accordance with the value of the land.
Further,   all sorts   of   restrictions  and   compulsory
penal regulations as to cultivation were imposed that
were nothing short of ruinous to the people.    It is
true  that these  most  obnoxious   regulations  were
changed within five years.    But five years of such
blundering was enough to shake all confidence, and
to reduce a large part of the population to misery.
Moreover, even when the change was made many
objectionable features were left untouched, and the
year-to-year settlement, which is a hopeless form of
tenure in India unless made with the lightest hand,
was maintained.     Thus, to quote a writer whose
knowledge  of and  sympathy  with   the  people of
India have perhaps   never been exceeded by any